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Bringing the Loathsome to Light 

By PHILIP JENKINS 

In the mid-1990s, a man gained access to the children in a private 
German or possibly Danish kindergarten. Over a period of years, 
he took thousands of nude photographs and videos of girls between 
the ages of 3 and 6. This so-called "KG" (kindergarten) series 
today represents one of the most prized pom collections available 
on the Internet. There is a still more sought-after hard-core version, 
"KX," in which the same children perform oral sex and 
masturbation upon adult men. 

These images are freely available to anyone who wants them, 
provided the seeker has minimal technical expertise. And despite a 
common impression to the contrary, the odds that trafficking in 
even the hardest of kiddie porn will lead to any official sanctions 
are virtually nil. If the coming of the Internet has not exactly 
legalized child pornography of the most worrisome kind, then it 
has made such material extraordinarily accessible, and almost risk¬ 
free to those viewing it. 

It is this amazing impunity of traffickers that first interested me in 
the topic of computerized child porn, which represents a critical 
case study for any efforts to enforce law in cyberspace. If 
something like KX cannot be regulated online, then what can? 
Although the topic cried out for examination, the legal obstacles to 
doing research on it initially seemed so off-putting as to forbid any 
kind of academic analysis. I eventually found ways to explore the 
subculture, however, without running afoul of the law, using 



methods that are anything but perfect, but which are probably the 
best available under the circumstances. My recently published 
book, Beyond Tolerance, records an often troubling year spent in 
the virtual company of some of the world's most loathsome 
deviants. I still really can't say whether online child pom can be 
eliminated. But I am sure that the methods now being deployed are 
failing miserably. More can be done, but only if the public 
recognizes just what this subculture is, and how it operates. 

It might seem bizarre that child pom can be obtained free of 
penalty, in light of the frequent news reports about people being 
arrested for trading in such material. Yet virtually all those who 
fall into the hands of the authorities are the staggeringly unlucky or 
incompetent, those who have violated the most basic rules of 
electronic security and common sense. These are, for instance, the 
people who trade illegal images with anonymous e-friends who 
turn out to be police officers. In the bulletin boards and 
newsgroups where the serious traffickers socialize, the famous 
child porn "sweeps" are greeted with some humor. As one 
organizer of this electronic underworld — who goes by the screen 
name Godfather Corleone — remarks, "Looking at the enormous 
amount of lolita-lovers out there, very, very few get arrested, the 
opposite of what most newbies [novices] seem to believe is the 
case." Few risks face patrons who frequent child-porn newsgroups, 
where users collect and exchange images with impunity. I have 
estimated, tentatively, that the child-pom boards and newsgroups 
attract a regular audience that has grown to about 100,000, of 
whom at most a few hundred — the most inept — are likely to face 
legal consequences. The numbers make nonsense of the popular 
image of sophisticated official surveillance techniques that can 
home in on electronic wrongdoers on a few minutes' notice. 

It is ironic that I should be the one sounding alarms about child 
pornography, or, indeed, any moral menace. My scholarly work 
over the past few years has debunked exaggerated claims 
surrounding issues as diverse as serial murder, clergymen's abuse 



of children, and synthetic drugs. It was actually through such a 
project that I discovered the child-pom underworld. 

Some years ago, I was beginning a study of Internet pornography, 
looking chiefly at the harmless subculture of amateur adult porn — 
homemade smut. At that stage, I had no intention of dealing with 
child porn, because I did not t hink that it existed in any significant 
quantity. When writing my previous book, Moral Panic, I had 
found overwhelming evidence that this kind of material is all but 
impossible to obtain through nonelectronic means, and so I initially 
believed that it was equally rare online. But I was wrong. Child 
porn is a substantial presence, to the extent that a serious "fan" can 
easily collect 50,000 to 100,000 images, all illegal, and 
manufactured mainly in the past 5 to 10 years. Moreover, the 
material out there is more damaging than most of us would 
imagine, in terms of the types of activity depicted and the age of 
the children. 

Now, after spending a decade arguing that various social threats 
are vastly overblown, I find myself seeking to raise public concern 
about a quite authentic problem that has been neglected. This is a 
disconcerting position for someone who defines himself as a strong 
libertarian, who believes that criminal law should be kept as far 
removed as possible from issues of personal morality. I am 
anything but an antismut activist. Yet although I reject efforts to 
restrict sexually explicit adult material, my new book could be 
used as political ammunition to promote just that goal. 

I realized from the start of this research that my efforts would 
appear paradoxical, though they really are not. The crucial 
difference lies in the area of consent, where a clear distinction 
exists between sexual material depicting adults and that focused on 
children. The fact that the child-pornography industry harms those 
who cannot give consent justifies suppressing atrocities like KX. 
Once I had found the child-pom culture on the Internet, the next 
question was how to study it, given a legal environment in which 
virtually any contact with the material can lead to a federal prison 
sentence. "Children," for legal purposes, means anyone below the 



age of 18, and "pornography" includes depictions that would be 
only mildly indecent if adult subjects were involved. Moreover, 
one "possesses" an electronic image merely by downloading it, by 
clicking on a Web link. 

I found a solution to this methodological problem. Though all 
visual images in this trade are strictly prohibited, words are subject 
to constitutional protections. That exception allows the researcher 
to access the newsgroups, bulletin boards, and message boards that 
provide the organizing framework for the whole underground 
community, and which together generate thousands of words of 
text every day. 

Often, the texts are accompanied by pictures that would be 
criminal to view, but I evaded that problem simply by deactivating 
the "autoload images" feature of my browser software. I could thus 
access a page that might have contained hard-core child 
pornography, but all I saw on my screen were generic icons 
indicating that visual material was available if I decided to 
download it — which I did not. 

Now the obvious objection here is, how did I know that it was 
indeed child porn? Countless Web sites claim to be offering 
"kiddie porn" or "young Lolitas" while actually presenting nude 
pictures of women in their 20s or older. Fortunately for my 
purposes, image sites are critiqued exhaustively in the "pedo 
boards," which discuss at length what goes on in the pictures, the 
age of the subjects, and so on, and misleading claims are quickly 
rebutted. That kind of critical reaction leads me to believe that I 
can speak accurately about the nature of particular sites. Also, 
using the pedo boards yields an amazing amount of information 
about the subculture, telling us not only about the attitudes and 
beliefs of participants, but also how they get away with behavior 
that is criminalized in virtually every nation in the world. 

The fact that the Internet has made child pornography so widely 
available demands a policy response, but we have to proceed 
carefully. The worst outcome would be to use the nightmare of 
child porn to mobilize support for legislation to suppress adult or 



controversial material on the Internet. Such a policy would gravely 
threaten the usefulness of the Internet while making next to no 
impact on the specialized and heavily insulated child-pom 
subculture. We already have all the laws we need to combat child- 
oriented material; we just have to find a way to enforce them. 
Above all, that means effective cooperation between police 
agencies and private businesses, especially the Internet-service 
providers. Such cooperation has to be implemented across national 
boundaries. 

The main lesson I drew from the study was the need to overcome 
our ignorance on the issue, and that is where I hope to make some 
contribution. Currently, the public is simply not able to evaluate 
police agencies' effectiveness against the manufacture and 
distribution of such material, because draconian laws against child 
pom make it all but impossible to investigate the topic. 

The absence of previous studies — journalistic or academic — 
explains why most writers have failed even to notice the existence 
of this burgeoning subculture. We search the literature in vain for 
references even to core child-pom newsgroups. If the public does 
not even know that the newsgroups and bulletin boards exist, then 
the police face no pressure to eradicate them, with all the complex 
international cooperation that such an effort would demand. In 
many cases, moreover, police agencies simply cannot afford to hire 
the skilled personnel they would need to mount an effective 
challenge to computerized crime. Instead, police agencies can 
continue generating plausible statistics about the "war on child 
pom" by arresting the small fry they catch in obvious stings. 

While child porn itself must remain criminal, we might want to 
th ink about some kind of journalistic exemption to the law, to 
permit access to such material in the course of a legitimate news¬ 
gathering venture (although I recognize all the difficulties of 
defining "legitimate"). And just why is it necessary to use the 
images themselves? Well, the journalist Tim Tate once said that 
the main reason people don't fight child pornography is that most 
of them have never seen it. Actual exposure to this material would 



galvanize public opinion — and, incidentally, would make clear the 
huge difference in potential harm between child pom and even the 
hardest of hard-core adult images. 

Opening this avenue would raise the possibility of better exposing 
the trade, creating public awareness about its key institutions, and 
pressuring politicians to act against major suppliers and trafficking 
institutions, rather than just hapless individual consumers. If 
nothing else, this change would allow the news media to provide a 
reality check to law enforcement's claims about mounting a war 
against child pom. We would finally be able to see if the supply 
was being reduced or if — as I suspect — sporadic arrests were 
having no impact whatsoever. Such a policy might help forestall 
the arrival of the next generation of horrors like KG and KX. 
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